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Cologne, for the conception of non-duality had not, nor has it had
since, any place in Catholic philosophy. But as de Nobili was not a
mystic and sought only a reasoned adaptation within the accepted
framework of Catholicism, he made no use of Eckhard's sermons,
which might haTe supplied him with a real adaptation, for Eck-
hard certainly believed himself to be a Christian. How he pre-
sented his syncretism is, therefore, difficult to conceive, unless we
suppose that his views impressed, not the orthodox esoterics, but
some sect of Hindus who were prepared to dilute an absolute non-
duality, allow a union which was not an identity, and so were
ready to admit that God, as an object, might have given a parti-
cular revelation to one who had been in union with Him, of which
person and his message de Nobili had exclusive information. But
this is mere surmise. Without his book and fuller information
about his Hindu admirers, it is impossible to say how he achieved
his adaptation. But achieve it he did to the satisfaction of some of
the Madura pundits, for he was able to raise f nds and build a
church.
This passage from the esoteric to the exoteric, from meta-
physics to ritual, was, as one might well suppose, the danger point.
As a sage, a teacher, a guru, he was assured of tolerance even from
those he had not impressed, but to set up a rival place of worship
and obtain donations from the local inhabitants was going beyond
what was regarded as his legitimate role. Moreover, there was
dearly an enormous difference between Catholic rites in a church
and the rituals of a Hindu temple. The pundits who had enjoyed
his speculations were somewhat startled to see their philosopher
officiating at rites which in effect denied the efficacy of their own.
The position may be illustrated by an example. Certain Brahmins
formally charged him with atheism on the ground that he did not
believe in the Trinity, that is to say, in their Trinity of Brahma^
Vishnu, and Siva. It is true that they themselves did not believe
in these deities esoterically, but exoterically they were the expres-
sion in phenomenal form of three aspects of the Absolute, and, so^
played an essential part in ritual and doctrine.
Well aware that objections of this kind might wreck in practice
what had seemed feasible in theory, de Nobili tried to make things
easy for his Brahmin supporters by various concessions to Hindu
usage. Relying on the precedent that in the past the Church in
Etirope had taken over pagan festivals and turned them into
ChristiaB holy days, such as the old Lupercalia of February which